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men, by God, but in the end man himself works them in virtue of
his command over nature; humanity's only providence is its
education, its culture. Christianity is " an idee fixe which stands in
flagrant contrast to our fire and life insurances, our railways and
steamships, our galleries of painting and sculpture, our military
and commercial schools, our theatres and natural-history cabi-
nets." Obviously, theology gives way to anthropology, religious
edification to lessons in ballistics and machine design, churches to
picture galleries and the collections of may-bugs, Providence to
the pointsman and the insurance agent.

These platitudinous products of a leathern half-education (a
judgment that may sound paradoxical in view of Feuerbach's
many-sided learning, until one reminds oneself that learning and
education are not the same thing) culminate in the coarse-grained
sensualism of " Truth, actuality, and sensuality are identical";
" Only sensualism is sun-clear, it is the secret of immediacy of
knowing "; " The only gospels we should study are the gospels of
our five senses "; and above even these the famous phrase: " Man
is what he eats (Der Mensch ist, was er isst)." And their aim, as
Feuerbach himself says, at the conclusion of his Heidelberg lec-
tures, is to make men " from friends of God into friends of man,
from suppliants into workers, from candidates for the Beyond into
students of the Here, from Christians (who by their own confes-
sion are half beasts and half angels) into men, whole men." As
there is a depth of emptiness, so there is an abyss of shallowness,
and in his case an unfathomable one.

Meantime the study of Here made continued progress. After
the discovery of Uranus by Herschel in 1781, unaccountable varia-
tions were found in its orbit. Leverrier came to the conclusion that
only a planet could be the cause of these disturbances, and that
this planet must lie beyond Uranus. After long and close investi-
gations he succeeded in exactly locating the supposed star for a
given date, and when in September 1846 he asked the observer at
Berlin to search for the planet, it was found on the very same day
in the predicted position. It was a triumph of pure speculative
reasoning; " with the point of his pen," as the famous scientist
Arago put it, Leverrier had discovered a new heavenly body. Nep-
tune, as it was named, has a " year " of almost a hundred and
sixty-five terrestrial years and until recently has been thought to
be the outermost of the sun's satellites; there are, however, cer-
tainly many others still more distant, in which the astronomers
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